them obtain the sacrifice they sought. The man upon
whom they had fixed was Clarendon, who found himself
saddled with the responsibility but without the power of a
Prime Minister. The unfortunate Earl had aroused the
envy, the hatred and distrust of all except a few old friends,
and he had lost the affection of his master. So when the
full fury of Parliament was turned against him, Charles
made no move to save him.

The poor old man was doomed for what he considered his
virtues. His strict attention to duty and the King's unos-
tentatious manner of working led the Parliamentarians to
believe that Clarendon initiated every policy. They blamed
him for the war and its disasters. They declared he was
the real author of that disgraceful transaction, the sale of
Dunkirk to the French. They firmly believed that he had
purposely engineered Charles* marriage to a barren wife
so that his own grandchildren by Anne Hyde would in-
herit the throne. They accused him of advising his master
to raise a large standing army so he could rule autocrati-
cally without a Parliament. At last the House of Commons
worked itself up to the point of preparing impeachment
proceedings. The House formally demanded that the Lords
arrest the Chancellor and send him to the Tower, but the
Upper House, always jealous of its prerogative, refused to
bow to a plebeian order until the impeachment was actu-
ally launched.

Clarendon defended himself stubbornly and coura-
geously, but he made the mistake of relying upon conscious
innocence. He knew he was guiltless of all the charges lev-
elled against him, and in spite of his familiarity with
Charles* character he did not believe that a King who owed
so much to a faithful servant could remain neutral. Nor did
he quite appreciate the bitterness which was directed against
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